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Dr. Ashutosh Bhattacharya 


Shri Komal Kothari is to be congratulated on his analysis of some 
of the different problems confronting the study of folk-lore in India today. 
He has discussed the problem from his own practical experiences over 
a particular important area and therefore, his approach has been very 
realistic. | 


It is indeed a fact that inspite of apparent regional diversities there 
is afundamental unity in folk-culture not only throughout India but also 
throughout the world. In India it has developed a character of its own 
specially due to classical Sanskrit literature through which the great Indian 
epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, reached each and every home 
in some way or other. The popular reactions to these two great epics 
have manifested themselves in folk-literature and various other folk-art 
forms throughout India including aboriginal areas. These have been the 
most important sources of unity in folk-culture as far as the whole of India 
is concerned, though there are other factors. _ 


It cannot be stated with any amount of scientific accuracy whether 
people from Punjab to Bihar originated from ‘similar racial stock’. Firstly 
because language is no indication of race, and secondly the existence of 
the Dravadian dialect, Brahui, towards the western frontier of India, and 
the discovery of Mahenjodaro indicate that there was a powerful Dravi- 
dian culture before the advent of the Vedic people from the west and the 
Dravidian-speaking race has ultimately merged into the Aryan-speaking 
group which spread gradually upto Bihar along the Ganges. Besides 
this, in Northern India different racial groups, small and large, settled 
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down during the different periods of history. Therefore, the racial pro- 
blem is very acute and it sometimes defies solution. Yet it is a fact that 
inspite of this diversity of racial characters a uniform culture has develop- 
ed over the area specially at the folk-level. 


There are practical difficulties in our country for our Universities 
to adopt a subject like folk-lore in their curriculum either at the under- 
graduate or atthe post-graduate stage. Firstly because, folk-lore is not 
one subject, it is a combination of many subjects—it covers a very wide 
area like anthropology, sociology, psychology, mythology, philology, 
religion (primitive and folk), literature, music, art, drama, painting and 
soon, Shri Kothari seems to have used the term, folk-lore, in this wide 
sense. Besides, theoretical study of the above subjects, field-work on 
a very wide scale all the year round, watching all the seasonal festivals 
and rituals over a particular area, is also necessary for the proper study 
of the subject. It is not practically possible for any university to incorpo- 
rate the above syllabus in the usual two years’ course of its post-graduate 
curriculum. The course is heavy and individual teachers qualified to 
teach all the subjects are also rare. Only very inadequate arrangement 
has so far been made by ‘some universities’ to study the course so far. 
Of late Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta, has adopted a subject in 
M.A. as Bengali Literature and Culture and one compulsory and two 
optional papers have been allotted for ‘folk-lore’. But for want of com- 
petent teachers the optional subjects are not taught, nor is there any 
provision for any field-work there. Therefore, only an independent 
Institute can study and conduct research in this field like the Folklore 
Institute Indiana, U.S.A. and some other places. Only a preliminary idea 
on the theories can be given in some post-graduate course either in Indian 
Vernacular or in Anthropology (social). 


Shri Kothari has dealt with the problems of Rajasthan but the 
problems are not everywhere the same, though there are certain common 
points everywhere. For example folk-religion is an important subject of 
study in folk-lore. In Bengal as in other states, it plays an important 
role in folk-life. It has a set of rituals and philosophy of its own some- 
times antagonistic to orthodox ideas. Sometimes the rites are observed by 
the women only among themselves and a male collector, photographer 
or recordist will find it difficult to approach them. It is believed that 
the rituals have magic value and if they are exposed to outsiders they 
lose this supernatural power. There is a folk-dance known as Hudum 
Deo Dance among the peasant women of North Bengal. It is performed 
in secrecy by the women all stark naked on a dark night in order to 
induce rainfall magically. There are other ritual dances also which defy 
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public exhibition of any kind. What should be the collectors attitude and 
approach as far as such items are concerned ? 


In the collection of folk-tales, emphasis is laid now-a-days on motifs 
of the tales and not on language. In whatever Janguage they are collected 
itis the motif alone which determines the character of a folk-tale. It is 
only the linguist’s business to study a folk-tale in the dialect they are 
told. Now-a-days the folk-lorists depend more on motifs than on langu- 
age, because the style of presentation and the language change from 
mouth to mouth in the course of narration, but the motif is unchangeable. 


The term ‘folk-poetry’ is not common in folk-lore. Shri Kothari 
refers to ‘manuscripts’ in connection with this term. Poetry as it is 
written down in manuscripts can hardly claim to have any folk-value, 


The problem of recording folk-songs correctly can to some extent 
be solved in the following manner. The texts can be recorded simulta- 
neously by more than one collector while the musicians go on singing 
a particular song. After that the different records can be compared 
to reach the correct text. Songs should never be recorded from memory 
of the musician. 


The authentic version of any folk-song is not available in case it is 
recorded under controlled conditions though sometimes this becomes 
unavoidable. 


It is not necessary to tape-record an entire ballad. The text should 
be written down in entirety and only parts should be tape-recorded in 
order to indicate the specimen of music. | 


I do not agree with Shri Kothari that only certain elements of folk- 
culture need immediate attention. I believe all the elements need imme- 
diate collection. Nothing should be Jeft out for the future, because 
elements of culture undergo change every moment and the effects of 
industrialization is entering deep into our cultural life unnoticed every 
day. 7 


Folk-instruments do not have the same value everywhere as iD 
Rajasthan. Therefore, a uniform attitude need not be developed towards 
them. For example, folk-instruments are not inseparably connected with 
folk-music except in rare cases in West Bengal. In most cases no instru- 
ment is used in folk-song. Sometimes an apology for this serves the 
purpose. Complicated types of musical instruments are signs of sophisti- 
cation. | 
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Before I conclude, I should like to write a few words on the pro. 
blem of ‘utilization’ of folk-forms as raised by Shri Kothari. Elements 
of folk-culture are integrated into the social life in which they exist. 
With the change of the pattern of social life they also undergo change. 
But when the folk-character of the social life itself is lost, the elements 
of its culture also lose their function; thus they disappear altogether from 
existence. Utilization of a particular element of folk-culture is not 
possible in an urbanized society without detriment to its basic spirit. 


Dr. Shyam Parmar 


Shri Komal Kothari’s approach to ‘Problems of Preservation in 
Folk-lore Studies’, presents a thought-provoking forum for scholars 
associated with the subject. Being in close touch with the problems 
relating to folk-lore in general and folk-music in particular, my reaction to 
some of the points he raises confirms Mr. Kothari’s view. However, I 
may partly differ with certain conclusions. 


I believe, as does Mr. Kothari, that the original characteristics of 
racial stocks in regions, persist and do not die. Over and above this basic 
unity, the characteristics acquire new aspects. But the ‘danger of extinc- 
tion’ in favour of folk-arts belonging to such racial stocks seem to me 
unsound. It has been frequently mentioned that the music of the people 
is fast disappearing and that it should be recorded along with the relevant 
data before it perishes. This view was taken as early as 1905 by Horn- 
bostel and perhaps earlier by others. To me this seems to have been over- 
emphasised. We are aware of the fact that folk-lore, as such, 1s an ever- 
growing phenomenon. It never ceases to the extent of extinction. The 
dominant elements of social communications are always alive within its 
sphere. They never drift apart from the creative process. ‘A’ may produce 
some sort of corresponding change in ‘B’ or ‘B’ may invariably influence 
‘C’, and A’s ingredients may correspond a little with C’s components; but 
to a folk-lorist this should not be a major issue for despair. Some elements 
are always discarded as obsolete. The social fabric naturally revives the 
folk-lore within its generative process; and as a result some of the crystal- 
lised forms found their place in the functional behaviour of society. The 
super-structural evolution is a constant feature in folk-lore. Despite this 
folk-lore persists in its own right. Its rubric never gets blurred. Hence, 
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the ‘danger of extinction’ is a danger in itself and not otherwise. The work 
of collecting folk-loristic data, therefore, may be taken up any time when 
the means are at hand. | | 


Continuity and change are two different phases of evolution. One 
cannot be realised without understanding the other. Here the ‘folk 
evaluation’ follows the ‘analytical evaluation’. The domain of human 
behaviour is a delicate thing, the more important being that folk-music in 
this regard, is a learned process. This process does not exist by itself. As 
a valuable media in the field of folk-lore, folk-music is undoubtedly a 
_ means of effective communication, it involves both understanding and 
receptivity to understanding. In view of this, Mr. Kothari is correct in 
proposing ‘to take cognizance of the diversity of each special region’, 
That would be a correct approach, and ultimately it will lead to a unifying 
attitude. We co-exist not only by what we have in common but also in 
the diversity between us. In the East-west conference, Mr. Nicolas 
Nobokov was absolutely judicious in stating: ‘One should love not only 
what one knows but also what we do not know’’. 


Old Recrods 


On screening folk-lore materia] already collected by foreign scholars, 
we find, in most cases, the absence of direct, verbatim transcripts. Only a 
bulk of translation in English remains with us. Such data may not be of 
much value from the folk-loristic angle and regarding authenticity there 
might be the possibility of doubt at certain levels. 


To an ethnomusicologist the most deplorable part of folk-lore studies 
has been the blind craze for mere collection of folk-song texts. Research- 
ers, by and large, have failed to evolve a clear perspective about the 
subject. The sympathetic appreciation by musicians for desi music, 
at the most, inspired some of them to adopt folk-musical styles 
like chaiti, kajari, mand and tappa to the accomplished margi system 
in the past. Examples of active participation by the master musicians 
might be found in which they would have sung garba (a festival song of 
Gujarat) or badhawa (a ceremonial song), or marriage rhymes in the 
dialects for the pleasure of their patron princes, but this can hardly be 
considered as serious attention to folk-music. The classical system of 
Indian music has attained a stage after centuries of practice that does 00 
seem to bear much relation to the folk-music of today, as the gulf 
between these two forms has widened. The former is learnt while the 
later is inherited. The basic difference is in voice culture. 
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A Fresh Approach 


Again, while evaluating the properties of folk-music, musicologists 
very Often claim its influence on Indian classical music and try to trace 
the origin of many of the highly refined ragas to folk melodies. It may well 
be so, because we find quite a number of classical compositions taken 
from folk-musical styles. But the point is, that the identical notes and 
phrases in respect of folk and classical music might be only incidental, 
and as such would it not be necessary to have a standard for the 
analysis of folk-music independent of any principles. Merely trying to 
arrive at certain conclusions on the basis of the principles formulated by 
classicists for raga and tala systems, might not be the correct approach. 
Like oral literature or folk-theatre, as we know, folk-music has no 
codified grammar. Even so, folk-singers have their own terminology and 
also a language for distinguishing their own music. They never dare to 
sing a bhatiyali song in powada style or a Kajari song in bhangra. Neither 
would the Heer of Punjab be sung in the way the mopalapattu of Kerala 
is rendered, nor would a Baul of Bengal be presented in the teratali form 
of Rajasthan. This is because folk-performers have their own conven- 
tions, their principles and a set of terms for their music. Very often we 
come across terms which are unfamiliar to classical musicians. For 
example, Raga Dong, Luhari, Raga Karma, Raga Domkuch, Raga Anganai, 
Raga Gena etc. or rhythmes like Surman, Jaitman, Tiyaman, Heench, 
etc. This fact may, perhaps, inspire a scholar to pose a pertinent 
question—-whether it is possible to evolve a separate shastra for folk- 


music. 


Methods of Preserving Music 


As far asthe notation of folk-music is concerned, Shri Kothari’s 
conclusion to have ‘a comprehensive system’ is worth consideration. 
Eventually the usefulness of rendering folk-songs in notations has been 
known to be limited. Transcribed into cold writing, with inadequate symbols, 
it cannot be purposive to the desired extent. Even the Western system 
of notation which has accommodated additional signs to represent certain 
rhythmic combinations and tonal complexities of folk-music has often 
proved inadequate. Hence, sound recording is the only source that can 
give a faithful result. In the past the tape-recorder was out of the 
question, It came into use very recently in India, although ‘it has been 
used for instance in Germany, where the first collection of folk-music on 
tape was probably Dr. Fritz A. Bose’s work in 1936, on German folk 
ballad’. Persons who possessed wire-recorders, in India, might well have 
collected illustrations of folk-music, which might have perished years ago. 


~ 
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To folk-music certain privileges, which the folk-singers enjoy during 
performance in a conditioned melieu, become obligatory. The sound- 
patterns of songs retain in their form the heritage of oral poetry. But 
such poetry is bound to be somewhat improvised on the spot, as the 
emotional appeal of the words often gives free vent to the performer's 
feelings. In fact, no sharp distinction can be made between the music 
and the text. The music may remain static for centuries but the words 
may have variations. The functional utility of the words in a folk-song, 
however, is undeniable, yet for correct analysis actual performance is 


always necessary. 


For a long time folk-songs were treated as items of pleasure reading. 
They were not acceptable to academicians as specimens of poetry. In 
addition to this, for want of notation and sound-recordings, the study 
of folk-songs in musical terms was found to be very confusing. Those 
who verified the text of old songs, from the available collections, noticed 
that many of them had vanished from the people living in the actual social 
setting. The loss was felt by some of the ‘ethnomusicologists, yet the 
utility of the notation of the folk-loristic material cannot be denied. 
Specially the text of a folk-song may be very useful to a linguist or socio- 
anthropologist more than to a person who just wants to investigate 
musical modes of the song. The study of the musical side of folk-songs 
touched by a couple of scholars.in the past, was only superficial. Some 
of them even established a fantastic kinship between Indian folk melodies 
with the tunes of distant countries. 


As such, whatever is at our disposal lacks ‘the support of sound- 
illustrations. The whole approach fails to an extent here when we 
try to locate the impact of the folk-loristic over the sophisticated, 
art forms. Here the need for mechanical recording again becomes - 
necessary. 


I am sure the ‘problems of preservation in folklore studies’ are 
mainly related to tape-recording of the material on the one hand and its 
use on the other. This would not be required so much’ because of the 
‘danger of extinction’, but because our primary need would obviously be 
to collect genuine matetial in the first instance. 
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Mohan Upreti 


I think the major difficulty in tackling the problems in folk-lore 
studies mainly arises from one’s inability or at times unwillingness to look 
at them in the socio-historical context, to understand them as a part of 
everchanging social conditions. From this point of view the conventional 
definition of folk-art falls short of the demands placed on it by contempo- 
rary times. A folk-lorist who is still wrapped up in certain philosophical 
ideas and notions about folk-lore finds himself a ‘native of the rocks’ when 
confronted with the facts of contemporary reality. His confidence as to 
the value and utility of folk-art is shaken to its very foundations, when he 
finds himself desperately watching the very basis of folk-art, its emotional 
matrix being mercilessly destroyed and swept away by the torrent of 
science and technology. Caught up in such a dilemma our folk-lorist 
_ friend either develops a tendency to eulogize anything and everything con- 
nected with folk-art, even comparing it to the highest of man’s artistic 
achievements on earth, or seeks shelter behind the slogan of its ‘‘creative 
utilisation”. In my opinion both these tendencies expose the poverty of 
the philosophical method and approach. The way out of such a dilemma 
seems to be in broadening the very concept of folk-art even in changing 
its connotation if necessary, and this in my opinion could only be done by 
clarifying the aesthetic significance and role of folk-art. 


It is both the community and the individual which constitute human 
society, and which will exist as long as human society exists. A dialectical 
unity of the two will always be there. The dialectical unity presupposes 
an independent existence of the two, not their complete identification. 
It is this dialectical unity of the individual-community that constitutes 
the basis of all art, the sophisticated and the folk; this also explains 
their difference as also the existence of sophisticated elements in folk- 
art and vice versa. Aesthetic experiences of a community have always 
been different in nature, scope and intensity from those of an individual. 
In my opinion all art which reflects the aesthetic experiences of a com- 
munity, whether a regional community or a racial community, a rural 
community or an urban community, a peasant community or an industrial 
community is folk-art. If ‘folk’ as understood so far seems to possess a 
different connotation not fully corresponding to the community-art of 
contemporary communities, we should be prepared to enlarge the very 
concept of ‘folk’ so as to include in it the entire aesthetic experiences of all 
the communities extant, traditional or contemporary, industrial or peasant. 
The creative essence of folk-art lies in its capacity to absorb, assimilate and 
reflect the artistic experiences of the whole community as distinct from one 
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individual belonging to that community. The basic difference between the 
aesthetic experiences of the community as a whole, and one individual or 
a group of individuals, lies in the ratio of subject-object relationship while 
subject is more pronounced and emphasised in the experiences of an indivi- 
dual, it tends to lose its identity, in relation to the aesthetic experiences of 
a community, it rather dissolves itself into the objects. Once the ideo- 
logical basis of folk-art is firmly laid down our task in this field becomes 
relatively easier. Since old communities are fast changing, there is an 
urgent need to collect and preserve the artistic creations, songs, dances, 
tales, dramas or whatever other material available. In my view there cannot 
be one standardised method which could be followed while collecting this 
material; the method would vary from region to region, from community 
to community, keeping in view the special situations obtaining in that 
particular community. 


As for the problem of “creative utilisation’’, this in my view is a false 
slogan. If any choreographer, or a music composer or an opera producer 
utilises the aesthetic experiences of some community—ancient, medieval or 
modern—that cannot be equated with the general task of creative preserva- 
tion of folk-culture, It is more a question of the creative assimilation of 
the aesthetic experiences, of ancient and medieval communities, by modern 
communities, rather than a mere utilisation of this or that element in 
contemporary, individual artistic endeavour. 


In view of what has been stated above, Shri Komal Kothari’s obser- 
vations on folk-art are of considerable value. He has made an attempt to 
take a comprehensive view of the problem and dealt with many a_ practical 
point which arise in this field. 


I find myself in complete agreement with Shri Kothari on the 
following points; 


recording under controlled conditions ; special emphasis on 
folk-instruments ; Priority to operatic ballads in preservation. 


His following observations, however, are not clear to me; 


Priority for such subjects as were customary-secular in character; 
Intensive, instead of extensive coverage; Each type of folk instrument 
is exclusive to a particular professional family. (This at least 
does not hold good as far as Kumaon is concerned). 


Regarding the future programme Shri Kothari is right when he says 
that ‘‘the focus of attention. and support should be the free-lance collectors 
and scholars.” Ido not agree with his views expressed in para (8) (Future 
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Programme) I fail to understand as to why folk-literature and folk-arts 
should be recognised as a Social necessity and promoted through educa- 
tional and recreational programmes, in order to revitalise the life of the 
common people and became part of their daily living. 


Does it not indicate the same fear arising out of the dilemma about 
which I have indicated above? Why should a modern community take 
the literature and art of a previous community as something necessary ? 
Would it not be better if it is allowed complete freedom to give expression 
to its own aesthetic needs ? Should we not treat these expressions with 
respect and regard them as the new folk-art or the community art of 
contemporary times ? 


